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SUA HE RE is no privilege of ‘which 

we an Englifiman is fo jealous, nor fer 

"48 which he fo highly’ values the'con- 

Saix ftitution of his country, as the liberty 

$97) | that isallowed him, not only of think- 

SRS: ye ‘ing as he pleafes; but of generoufly 
communicating his thoughts to the public.’ This ‘glo- 
tious charter, limited as it is, and ought to be, by whol- 
fome laws, ‘has infinite-advantages derived from it par- 
ticularly .as it tends to cultivate the liberal arts, and‘ helps 
to. carry.on. the great.work of fcience, » But whether it is 
always for the improvement of our tafte, any more than 
of our morals, ‘that -.we fhould be allowed to réalife our 
fentiments, efpecially where the objec falls immediately. 


under the public.eye; is a — that Foy d _— 
admit of a debate. ii : 


"Tavs, 


LFS 
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Tuus; for inftance, if an ingenious gentleman, fot 
the greater embellifhment of -his private library, fhould 
think proper to ereé the head, or even the entire figure 
of a fhaking Mandarine, between the bufts of Tully and 
Demofthenes; or to exalt the divinities of Pekin to the 
‘fame degree of honour in his gallery, that he has already 
paid to the Grecian Venus and Apollo, it would be an 
infringement upon Britith liberty.tocheck his devotion. 
But if the fame innovating tafte fhould intrude upon the 


mufes’ thrine in our public feats of learning,.I fhould wifh 


for fome authority to ftop fo facrilegious an attempt. 

Tue fame care fhould extend even to our amufements: 
Ido not mean to debar any of them from their right of 
-appeasing as often as their patrons pleafe'to call for them ; 
‘I_would only affign them.the proper limits of time and 
place, and prevent their bringing any confufion upon 
themfelves and others. -It is certainly very juft, that 
Harlequin “fhould ‘flourith with his dagger of lath, and 
invert the order of nature whenever he finds it néceflary ; 
but;though: I ‘am delighted with the ingenuity of my 
party-soloured friend, it would-gtieve me to fee him fo 
far miftake his talents}; as td introduce himfelf very fa- 

miliarly, into. the company of Shakefpear and Johnfon. 
Fo, eaery. this: qbfervation a little higher, I think any 
— one.ofour public entertainments, that more peculiarly 
belongs. to the refined part of the world; fhoald be pre- 
feryed from any “alloying “mixture, that may fink and 
debafe:it's value, or make: us'look ‘upon it's ftandard be- 
low. the.original worth that it’pretends to chim: It is 
“upon this account, that I cannot éfowgh lamefit the pre- 
* ent ftate:of our Etalinn’ opera; “which feems ‘tobe con- 
tinually declining, without any’ friendly hand to inter- 
pole, ‘which might reftore it:to it’s native purity; or pre- 
erve it from total :decay. But before thig Kind ‘red 
former can be met with, or if any fuch fhould appear, 
ane before 
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‘before his endeavours could hope for any fuccefs, it will 
‘be proper to examine our own tafte, to find whether it 
swill ftand the trial, and whether we fhouid not think 
dis care.very impertinent and ill applied. 

AT prefent our attention feems to be fo entirely fixed 


upon AiR, that we think nothing enhances the value of 
an opera fo much, as allowing the performers to intro- 
duce their own favourite fongs at pleafure ; and this ele- 
gant affortment, felected from drama’s of oppofite fub- 
jects, written by poets of irreconcileable geniuffes, and 
fet to mufic by compofers of contrary feelings, is ferved 
up to‘our inexpreflible fatisfadtion, and eagerly devoured 
under the modith title of a PAstrecto. 

Ir (I may be permitted to enter into‘a ferious: difquifi- 
tion of this entertainment, after what I have faid of it in 
a former paper, I mutt beg leave to obferve; that the 
Italian opera carries much miore meaning in it; than one 
part of it's audience is poffibly aware of, and many of 
the other part are willing to allow ; but it is thetefore 
neceffary. to chufe Metaftafio for. the poet, ‘upon whofe 
fingle merit this {pecies of drama muft itand or fall. 

Anb*here, notwithftanding- the laudable’. partiality 
which dire&s us to give the palm to our own country. 
men, it mutt be confeffed that this foreigner has-at leaft 
as good a title to it as any Englith tragedian of this cens 
tury ; and if (like them too) he has not the advantage 
of ftriking out much that's new, ‘he has the happinefs of 
throwing an air of novelty upon the fentiments which he 
adopts,‘by the agreeable drefs he “gives them, and the 
advantageous point of view in which they were-placed. 
Ulr-would be! exceeding the bounds of this paper to 
_ dwell upontevery peculiar excellency ; but -it-is no more 
than juftice to enter into a fair examination, and, without 
any inyidigusicomparifoni, to enquire whether his thoughts 
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are not as pure and claffical, his language as expreffive and 
poetical, his characters as diftinétlymarked,: as ftrongly 
fupported, ‘and as judicioufly finifhed, his conduct of the 
drama as well carried‘on, andsleading as clearly: to: the 
grand :cataftrophe, as thofe among: the:moft admired. of 
ourmiodern:writers. - In ‘the laft’ ¢ircumftance he has a 
difficulty in-his way, which the ableft hand would fome- 
times ‘be ata Jofsto remove: as the nature of this work 
requires‘every thing to be brought toa happy conclufion, 
it cannot but be-obferved with how matterly a ftep he de- 
viates from the true to the feigned event, without confu- 
fion, or fwerving from the intention of his original plan. 

Bur it is not fufficient to examine’ Metaftafio’s pretenfi- 
ons by'the common rules of criticifm, there is much more 
required of him than of the ordinary tragic poet; not only 
ashe is’ confined tothe meafure of three-adts,, but even 
thefe mutt. be. concifely managed, to,avoid the. drowzinefs 
‘of a. weary recitative. His dialogue ‘therefore, and even 
his narration, is thort.as itis clear ; a:fignificant expreflion, 
fometime-a fingle word, conveys a whale dentiment, and 
that without leaving-room for doubt; or throwing the leaft 
ebfcurity. His foliloquies, ‘where the: compofer cas. an 
opportunity of introducing the. accompanied récitative; 
perhaps the moft noble part of an opera, are’ not only dif- 
tinguiflied by the fiaeft touches of poetry, but abound in, 
all that variety and tranfition of paffidns, which. naturally 
‘work in the’ human ‘mind, whei:it is‘wrought up to the 
height of it’s diftrefs. . His, fongs. and’ choruffes, where 
all the power of mufic ought to.combine, are made up 
of fentiment ; thefe indeed are fo finely imagined, and fi- 
nifhed with{o happy an elegance, that perhaps they would 
not fuffer even by. ‘alee aati the. anticnt ne Ligne 
writers. — 

Ir this be true of our poet (and firely itis: nb juftice 
toallow him this) let us bring him upon the ftage, attend- 

ed 
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ed'as he ought. » Andhere it is not enough, that thecom- 
pofer be thoroughly fkilled-im alk the art of mufic, ang 
fee) the: whole force of it, but he muft partake of the po- 
et’s fpirit, catch the flame through every {eene, and be: foy 
far wrapt.in the genius of his author, as to preferve the - 
fame caft of fentiment through the whole work. This. 
indeed is fo neceflary an attention to. his chara¢ter, that a 
fingle compofer, though but of the fecond clafs, who hall 
follow him with affection, and enter into a focial feeling 
with him as far as he is capable, will do him more juftice, 
than a fuite of the ableft mafters at his heels, who. perform 
their alternate fervices, and confider his ideas: feparately,. 
without having regard to the union and harmony of the 
whole. dis 
Bur let the poet, and his attendant harmonift be ever 
fo happily wnited, there is ftill a reafoning, but perhaps 
not the moft feeling part of mankind, who will by.no 
means allow the opera any dramatic merit, and confe- 
quently deprive it at once of it’s diftinguithing, worth, 
Their judgment, it feems, is irreparably hurt; in. finding 
heroes conquering, rivals contending, lovers defpairing to 
the found of mufic ; and they cannot reconcile it.tq their 
fenfes, that people who feem difcourfing upon very inter. 
efting fubjedts, thould be obliged to do it by time and 
meafure. ‘The learned among thefe will probably meet 
with an apology, from fomething fimilar upon: the Gre- 
cian ftage, and the others will do well to confider whether 
they are not literal critics in mufie, as grammarians are 
in learning ; perhaps they cannot feparate from harmoy 
ny the idea of fiddle-ftrings and pipes, any more’ than 
thefe can from language the invariable chime of adverb, 
conjunction and prepofition ; whereas ‘the mufie weare 
‘fpeaking of is the voice of nature, in her various acéents 
of joy, grief, rage, lamentation, pity, ot defpair. The 
notes indeed are divefted of their wildnefs, have their 
temperaments, cadences, and limits ; but they feem to 
be no other than the laws which nature has fet them, 
and 
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and:their bounds are- too nicely concealed to have the 
appearance of borrowing any thing from art. 

- A DISTINGUISHING ear, or rather a feeling heart that 
yields to the impreffion which a noble accompanyment 
carries with it, will be fo far fromealling off his atten- 
tion from the principal part, or confidering the addition- 
al harmony as the effect of mechanic art, that it will 
more intimately ftrike him as a fympathetic fenfe, which 
arifes in the mind itfelf, unconneéted and independent 
of any affiftance from without. Even thofe whofe ideas 
are lefs abftraéted, but who have fouls prepared for the 
reception of harmony, when they hear from the orchef- 
tra the animating ftrains, or dying falls, as Shakefpear 
expreffes it, will, without any critical reflections, confider 
them as having the fame effet upon the ear, as a well 
painted {cene upon the eye, where that man would fure- 
ly wrong his imagination much, who inftead of indulg- 
ing it in the fuppofed reality of rocks, woods and rivers, 
fhould check his feeling at once, and confider every 
thing before him merely as canvas and colours. 

‘ Ip'thefe obfervations are at all founded upon truth, an 
opera, well conducted, muft be one of the nobleft repre- 
fentations that lies. within the reach of mimic art, and 
confequently there cannot be too much care and atten- 
tion employed to produce it with every advantage. How 
this will beft be-effected, may perhaps be worth the en- 
quiry ;but it can only be fo. upon:a fuppofition that the 
thing itfelf has really a great fhare of that merit which it 
pretends to aflume. _ There cannot indeed be a ftronger 


ridicule, than to give’an air. of importance to amufements, 
if they. are in themfelves contemptible and void of -real 
tafte;. but if they. are the object and care of the judi- 
cious.and polite,.and really deferve that diftinGtion, the 
conduct of them is certainly of confequence, as that alone 
will determine the public approbation, and by that only 
their patrons can prefide over them with dignity. 
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